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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

I know of no bias in the German mind against such a convenient 
and labor-saving device as the index. But for some reason or other 
German writers and publishers have pretty uniformly refused us this sop 
to human frailty. Hence in my estimation the author of this manual 
deserves special commendation for his full and carefully prepared Sach- 
Register and bibliography of ministerial orders. Perhaps this bibli- 
ography is for the American student of new developments in criminal 
law and criminology the most valuable part of the book. 

University of Illinois. A. J. Todd. 



Principles of the Criminal Law. By Seymour F. Harris, B.C.L., 
M.A. (Oxon.) 12th ed., by Gharfes L. Attenborough, of the 
Inner Temple. Stevens & Haynes, London, 1912. Pp. xl. + 
613. 10s. 

For many years, Mr. Harris' excellent treatise has been regarded 
as the standard textbook for English students of the criminal law. Its 
lucid style and clear explanations have won it a recognized and dis- 
tinctive position. Even the difficult topic of criminal procedure is 
handled with absolute adequacy. 

This new twelfth edition, like the other recent editions of the 
work, was prepared by Mr. C. L. Attenborough, Barrister-at-Law and 
member of the Inner Temple, himself the author of a recent and 
interesting treatise on the Becovery of Stolen Goods, and an authority 
upon criminal law. Since the last edition in 1908, there have been 
several English statutes enacted of considerable importance in connec-- 
tion with the law of crimes and of criminal procedure. The two best 
known, at least to the American reviewer, are the Punishment of Incest 
Act (8 Ed. VII c. 15) and the Prevention of Crime Act (8 Ed. VII c. 
59). The first of these has already occasioned two appeals to the 
House of Lords, in both of which the Court of Criminal Appeal has been 
reversed. In the former, B. v. Ball (1911), A. C. 47, the nature of 
the evidence which is admissible in support of the charge was consid- 
ered; in the latter, Leach v. B. (1912), A. C. 305, it was held that 
the husband or wife of the defendant was a competent, but not a com- 
pellable witness for the prosecution. The second of these statutes is of 
especial interest to the student of criminology and penal reform. It 
makes detailed provision for the attempted reformation of the youthful 
offender by Borstal Institutions and otherwise, and also deals with 
that offensive plague of modern society — the habitual and confirmed 
criminal — by authorizing his preventive detention under suitable restric- 
tions and safeguards. These statutes, together with the other recent 
English statutes, are very skillfully and lucidly analyzed and the recent 
cases interpreting and expounding them carefully collected. The book, 
without a doubt, brings the subject down to date. It should prove, in 
this new and enlarged edition, of indispensable value to the English 
practitioner. Its value to the American lawyer, while not, of course, so 
great, is nevertheless very considerable. A full table of offenses, their 
punishments and the statutes affecting the common law rules applicable, 
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and also a very thorough index, enhance the worth of this excellent 
volume. 

Fordham University. I. Maurice Wobmser. 



A Holiday in Gaol. By Frederic Martyn. Macmillan and Company, 

New York, 1911. Pp. 278. Net $1.25. 

This story by Frederic Martyn is a striking descriptive study of 
English prison life from behind the scenes. The author, a man of educa- 
tion, and with the ability to see the bright and burlesque side of a 
serious situation, has put to good account his eighteen months in a dis- 
trict workhouse. He gives a vivid impression of the various types of 
offenders to be found in such an institution. 

To the reader who is acquainted with American prisons, a good 
opportunity is afforded to contrast British penal methods with our own. 
The comparison is rather favorable to the newer country, though many 
of the same shortcomings are apparent in both new and old. To the 
general public this interesting word picture of routine prison life will be 
informing and enlightening. 

The book, however, scarcely , bears out the title, or the opening 
statement to the effect that a prison sentence could be commended as 
a pleasing holiday. This idea is sustained only in the sense that the 
"hard labour" prescribed was more or less of a farce. Judged from all 
other standpoints, even the author's exceptional optimism fails to conceal 
the depressing sequence of the experience. 

The inevitable monotony of prison fare, including a crushing dis- 
appointment in the Christmas dinner of the same daily dope ; the unend- 
ing red tape so characteristic of institutional life ; the constant affront to 
self-respect and manhood imposed by petty officials; the keen anxiety 
endured throughout the long hours of many a sleepless night; the 
cramped quarters of a small cell for 22 hours of each day; the humilia- 
tion suffered by reason of injustice and the assumption of police and 
prison officials that all convicted men are equally bad — these and other 
like experiences so graphically portrayed, are scarcely such as one would 
choose as a part of his enjoyment in a care-free and independent period of 
recreation. 

In the first part of the book, the author describes in detail the 
inequalities and the apparently chance nature of English justice. While 
disputing the legal justice of his own conviction the writer admits his 
moral culpability, but points out the inadequate presentation of his case 
before the court, because he was unable to employ counsel. On this 
account, evidently, the great majority of defendants, in English courts 
as well as those of America, secure little more than the ex parte hear- 
ing provided by the prosecution. In the absence of a public defender, 
the prosecutor seeks only conviction, rather than the whole truth, includ- 
ing what may be favorable to the defendant. In this connection, the 
writer throws a glaring light upon what he believes to be the prevailing 
bias and false testimony of arresting officers. Moreover he was directly 
approached for a bribe by the detective who apprehended him, and 
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